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season though will see him through, up or 
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Next Month, we begin the new year on 
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4 towards *58 


O Once again the time’s come to say where's 
the time gone to. It’s that time of year to look 
back at a year of time, and the next one coming 
up. Excellent fare for elevator up and downing 
is such precious prose, that can be polished off 
in a few floors, as, “the months really fly by,” 
“seems like it was just summer,” “I don’t know 
where the time goes” . Be darned though if 
the year hasn't gone by! 

The minute hand, bigger than the hour hand, 
just beats it down chasing it around. And the 
kept up calendar is about as common as the up 
to date bulletin board. Why even employees 
have been heard asking, “Is it five o'clock al- 
ready?” And emplovers tco well know it, when 
the “in” baskets get looking like they're waiting 
for the Boy Scout’s paper drive. 

This department has its moments too, stretch- 
ing into days to a month’s maximum of 31. The 
golden dawn breaks when each issue is done, 
posted and put out for “posterity.” Coming out 
of the egg beater atmosphere that has switched 
off and on, the “in” pile’s there to dig into, the 
plans made for the next issue are put in motion, 
and we're in gear again. The pause has passed by. 
and the “when I get the time” tasks are still 
stacked in odd corners. 

All of this is by way of saying, (and we may 
as well be the ones to say it) it doesn’t seem too 
long ago when we looked in uncertain accom- 
plishment, and relief, at the first issue of INLAND 
ARCHITECT. 

Four month old baby 

Born four months ago, we think of it as some- 
thing of a baby. It needs nursing along at strange 
midnight-plus hours. Weekends haven't been the 
same since, and a lot of pressing problems pop 
up, but somehow get ironed out. 

‘Course we've not been told that our baby 
looks like anyone, but we wouldn't really want 
that . . . or that it cries too much, though we're 
sure it will sound off now and then, and like to 
think it has, and will have, plenty to say. 

From what people have said about it to date, 
it must have said something to them. Just to be 
different, our brag is not a Maine to California 
bravado, but by way of the other diagonal, from 
Washington and Florida, have come letters com- 
mending INLAND ARCHITECT. In between there 
have been others, and we thank those that’ have 


written, and phoned, and by word of mouth 
have let us know we're being read and serving 
deserved purposes. Each issue has upped new 
interest. 

Each issue sees some changes too, trying new 
things, that is. What you many not have fancied 
to, perhaps we haven't either. What you might 
specially be looking for, we may just yet come 
up with. We're going through growing pains and 
we'd like our baby to keep getting bigger. But 
it’s a pity, we've no grandparents to spoil us and 
happily ignore “what’s better for us.” Our pab- 
lum is our advertising pages, just like any baby 
or grown up magazine. So we may be slim or 
bulge fashionably. But we would very much 
like our diet to be richer, so that we could bring 
you many more of the things we know you would 
like to see and read about. Such as_ picture 
spreads on new work in our own back yard, pro- 
files on architects you heard about, and new ones 
too, with more pictures of the work they've done. 


A family affair 


We thank the people that have, and are ad- 
vertising in our magazine, that make this maga- 
zine possible. We would like you to thank them 
too, and you know how the best way to thank 
them is. We've a family affair here, with no 
secret formulas for making it a big success. 

We want INLAND ARCHITECT to be a family 
affair with the building industry of this area. We 
want to hear from everybody, ‘and ask everyone 
to alert everyone else that we're here, waiting to 
hear. We've had welcome letters, new subscrip- 
tions from a good cross section in the industry, 
and a circulation increase of 20% in_ three 
months. We are including monthly material from 
the Chicago Building Commissioner's Depart: 


" ment and important went being done by the state 


wide A.I.A. We've had articles on a variety of 
subjects, looked at Chicago and Chicago ‘Dy: 
namic, capsuled a Conference, profiled some of 
the building organizations about, looked ahead 
and way back. 

At four months we’re still growing. How fast 
we grow, how far we grow is our family affair. 
A baby maybe, it’s on everyone’s doorstep, 
diapered dapper for 58. We'd like you to take 
a liking to it, and know that it belongs to you, a 
it does. We wish you season greetings best, on 
its behalf. O 


THE EDITORS 
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Chicago 
Chapter 


in 1957 








Looking back upon the past year, I am en- 
couraged by the special progress the Chicago 
Chapter of the American Institute of Architects 
has made in a number of directions. 

Our public relations program reached a peak 
in Chicago Dynamic Week. With the active co- 
operation of the Chicago Chapter, architecture 
and architects enjoyed outstanding newspaper 
and television publicity over an extensive period. 
Key civic personalities as well as architects at- 
tended the meetings, seminars and dinners -held 
in connection with this program. I am sure that 
Chicago Dynamic Week impressed each one 
of you. 

Other public relations projects current in the 
Chapter include active participation in the pro- 
posed Convention Hall site problems; work with 
the Chicago Central Area Committee in beauti- 
fying the City, and the Better Neighborhood 
Crusade program of the Chicago Real Estate 
Board. 

We have improved our public relations with 
student chapters. Student representatives from 
ten architectural schools took an active part in 
the Chicago Dynamic Week program. We have 
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given financial assistance to student representa- 
tives of two local architectural schools to make 
possible their participation in the Washington, 
D.C. meeting of the National Association of Stu- 
dent Architects. Planning is now in progress to 
hold a spring Student Seminar in Chicago for the 
Student Chapters at Illinois Institute of Tech- 
nology, University of Illinois (Navy Pier and 
Urbana ), and Notre Dame. 

Public relations with the membership itself 
has been much improved through INLAND ARCHI- 
TECT. We have had many favorable comments on 
this publication, not only from the members, but 
from advertisers and the public as well. Circula- 
tion is now 1300 copies, including A.I.A. mem- 
bers in Illinois, and the members of student 
chapters. Publication income should be _in- 
creased, and every member of the Chapter is 
urged to assist in procuring advertising, to enable 
the magazine to continue on the high plane it 
now enjoys. 

Internal public relations also have been im- 
proved by inviting two members to attend each 
Board of Director's meeting. These members 
have lunch with the Directors and become more 
acquainted with the inner workings of the 
Chapter. 


Work of the various Chapter Committees has 
been most industrious. Committees have met 
regularly and report they are making good 
progress in their particular fields. Committee 
chairmen meet periodically with the Board of 
Directors to keep them informed of committee 
activities. 

Our membership continues to increase, with 
the roster now standing at 660 members. While 
the rate of increase is not as great as we would 
like, there still is a net average increase of five 
members per month. As the activities and serv- 
ices of the Chapter increase, we hope that those 
eligible architects who are not now members 
will see the benefits of the organization and apply 
for membership. 

It has been a successful year for the Chapter, 
and the Board of Directors joins me in thanking 
all the members and staff who have assisted in 
carrying out the objectives of the Chapter. We 
join to wish our membership a very happy holi- 
day season and a most successful New Year. 


JOHN R. FUGARD, JR., A.LA. 
President, Chicago Chapter 
American Institute of Architects 









Sandburg and 


Wright have 


TV Cooke outing 


On WTTW, Chicago's Educational TV Channel 
11, Carl Sandburg and Frank Lloyd Wright met 
with Alistair Cooke of TV’s “Omnibus” and 
rumbled and rambled along in their own Omni- 
bus through cities, crowds, culture, by sky- 
scrapers and Sputnik. 


Appearing in the second half of the program 
“Chicago Dynamic,” presented as part of the 
Chicago Dynamic week events, their sparring. 
and sparing little, appears here in this video 
vignette... 


cookE Ladies and gentlemen, my role in this 
evening’s performance has been grossly exag- 
gerated already — in any suggestions that I will 
get in even one sharp remark. This is probably 
the last speech I'll be allowed to make, so I'm 
going to make the most of it! 


COOKE I just want to say (you see how it’s 
going to be!) . . . I just want to say that they 
are both great men, whom all Americans revere, 
who honor individualism and the arts, and they're 
both sons of Chicago. 

cookE Mr. Sandburg, what do you think? 
What does Chicago Dynamic mean to you? | 
mean, aside from its being the title of this forum 
and this week that’s coming up? 

SANDBURG The present Chicago Dynamic 
movement is one of a series. The town has had 
‘em. It began when Chicago was being built on 
a mudhole of a swamp, and — I wouldn't say 
with every generation, but at regular intervals 
the good historian who did his research prop- 
erly could chart a series of Chicago Dynamic 
movements. One of the most illustrious, of 


course, was the world’s Columbian Exposition, § 
which had a nightmare of architecture, but ; 


nevertheless — nevertheless — had its influence on 
America and the world. 


cookE How was the folk singing at the Co- 


lumbia Exposition, Mr. Wright? Mr. Sandburg | 


has taken care of the architecture —he said it 
was a monster. Do you have any dynamic ideas 
about the Columbia Exposition? 

wricut I thought you meant some idea of 
what is dynamic—not “dynamic ideas.” I guess 
the skyscraper has gone into the dynamics of 
civilization, hasn’t it? Don’t they judge now the 
degree of the success you've attained as a Civi- 


-lized organism, or a society, by the tallness of 


the skyscrapers you can build? 
Do you approve of that, Mr. Wright? 
I don't approve of it; no. 


COOKE 
WRIGHT 


cooKE You don't think there is anything es- 
sentially dynamic about a skyscraper? 
wricut No, I think not. I think, of course, 
there’s something in the human spirit that loves 
something tall, and the idea of the tall building 
is very beautiful, and a tall building can be beav- 
tiful; but I think it’s degenerated to a mere ex 
aggeration of the box. 

What are these things around us here that we 
see? These frames, steel frames—steel lumber, 
steel rolled into lumber and framed into these 
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tall edifices, and then they bring in the paper- 
hanger and hang a facade on them. I don’t think 
you can call that really architecture, because it is 
not permanent. None of them are permanent, but 
they are spectacular. 

cookKE How do you feel about the dynamism 
of the skyscraper, Mr. Sandburg? 

sanDBURG Well, it’s reached the point where 
one architect has—has, on a 22-foot length—has 
outlined a mile-high building. 

cookE Do you find them much the same all 
around the place? Do you find skyscrapers much 
the same wherever they are? Do you think that 
Chicago has a style all it own? 

SANDBURG Well, there’s some that I go out of 
my way to see, and ther are some skyscrapers J 
pass. They are neither salt nor pepper. They 
are, oh, like I heard a fellow say one time—“I 
could write better than that—that fellow—with 
my left hand, thinking about something else.” 


CROWDS 


cookE If you could take over the future of 
Chicago, by which I mean you might be able to 
destroy it and start again, or go from where it is 
today—suppose you were given absolute power 
and money, and the blessings of the state legis- 
lature, what would you do with it? 

wricHt Well, I think I would do what the 
people themselves would dearly love to do if they 
could: decentralize the entire affair, and send the 
people back to greenery, where they belong— 
most of them—and maybe build a “mile-high” or 
two for those brain workers who have to get to- 
gether, no matter what, nor whatever the situa- 
tions might be; build them a mile-high, or two 
or three, and then let them live in the country; 
perhaps create a commodity belt around the. tall 
buildings, about a mile or so away. 

cooke Mr. Wright, thank you for that. I'm 
going to ask Mr. Sandburg if Mr. Wright is cor- 
rect, and all the human attributes have been obli- 
terated by these great cities, how come that 
you're still at it, Mr. Sandburg, writing poetry? 
What do you find that is worth celebrating in 
the human individual who lives in cities? 
SANDBURG Well, I’ve lived with skyscrapers so 
long that I’ve come to accept them just like some 
people. 

COOKE But you don’t find that men are crushed 
into ants, or unrecognizable, or . . 

SANDBURG Oh, Northwestern Railway station 
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of a morning, and of an evening, is something 
hideous to look at. They're like cattle. For all 
that’s said of the suburbs and life in the suburbs, 
the way they herd themselves into the suburban 
trains—there’s a pathos about it, there is some- 
thing animalistic that ain’t so good to look at. 
COOKE Well, that’s a fit subject for poetry, isn’t 
it, the pathos of man? 

SANDBURG Yes, yes, the fate of man. And they 
ride, of course, in elevators in the 30 or 40-story 
buildings. What you can see from the top, it’s 
worth the time. 

COOKE _ It’s worth going up do you think? 
SANDBURG Yes; and particularly in the Board 
of Trade Building, where they showed me two or 
three railroad stations that are going to be dis- 
combobulated; are going to move into disuse 
except for suburban traffic, and there will be a 
Union Station that will be—well, it will be a help 
in a city where more trains start and stop every 
day than any other city in the world. That’s 
one of Chicago's records that’s good, that stands. 
New York would have a hard time with that. 


SPUTNIK AND SPIRIT 

wricHtT I am totally unable to get excited 
about Sputnik, because I'd like to see something 
of the human spirit and soul characteristically a 
beautiful expression of human nature, rather than 
this triumph of the scientist. 

I think scientists have pushed us to the edge; 
we'll go over the brink so far as scientists are 
concerned. But we have no religion of our own 
any more, we have no art of our own, particu- 
larly; and the little start we have made in archi- 
tecture has gone around the world, and it has 
amounted to something, but it is now going off in 
a cliche again, and the first thing you know this 
sort of thing you see around you here is going 
to be classic. 

SANDBURG Well, there are some pretty good 
philosophers who make the point that Sputnik, 
entirely aside from all international relations or 
complications of any kind, or dangers of war, or 
what not—entirely aside from that, Sputnik is a 
testimony that man, whether he’s Russian or 
American, wants to know, and he’s going to pene- 
trate; he wants to know about the spaces beyond 
the earth, beyond the atmosphere that surrounds 
the earth, and he’s going to keep it up till he 
journeys to the moon. And there are theorists like 
J. B. Haldane, who hold that if it becomes neces- 






sary, if the earth is going to chill and an ice age 
comes, mankind will detect that in advance, and 
it will move to the planet Venus, or some other 
one. 
wricHt Oh, there’s no question— 

COOKE’ In comes the skyscraper again. 
wricHt —that the fellow has a curiosity. He’s 
curious about everything. 

COOKE Well, isn't that a good trait? 

wRIGHT But he, himself, will degenerate into a 
curiosity if he isn’t careful by way of all these 
Putniks and advantages that science has given 
to him that he can’t interpret. He doesn’t know 
what they mean to the human spirit. He doesn't 
know what these great gifts mean. Even a motor 
car—he doesn’t know how to use that properly. 
He doesn’t know how to make one properly. Al! 
these great advantages are being twisted. 
cooKE Will you tell us how to make an auto- 
mobile properly, and use it? 

wricHt Well, at least it should have something 
about it that you should think was mobile, except 
the name. The only thing mobile about the auto- 
mobile today is the name, and perhaps the en- 
gine. It’s a ferry boat coming down the street, 


gnashing its teeth at you. It’s not at all mobile. 


BY PRIVILEGE 

SANDBURG Well, I'll offer you Jefferson as a 
blend of the artist and the scientist. He was an 
artist in quality of song in nearly all his sentences, 
and yet he—the science of agriculture fascinated 
him to his last days. 

WRIGHT Well, it fascinates me. 

cooKE He was a very bad farmer, wasn't he, 
Mr. Sandburg? 

wRicHT I'ma very bad farmer, too. 

cooKE When they discovered his books, wasn’t 
he losing three thousand a year? 

wricHt Yes. But Thomas Jefferson was as near 
the aristocrat that we need, and that we should 
produce, of any figure that I can imagine. 

cooKE Well, now how are you going to have 
an aristocrat in a democratic society? 

wricHt You don't have anything else, my dear 
Alistair. You haven't got a democrat until you 
have an aristocrat. But not by privilege—not 
something given to you; but it’s something you 
are and work out from within yourself, because 
youre free. 


OBELISK’S POINT ; 
wricHt You know, we're not able to build an 


obelisk—there’s the Washington Monument. For 
example, have you ever looked at the point of 
it? You know it’s stone, and the great beauty of 
it is it’s a shaft of solid stone. Now when they got 
to the top, instead of doing what the Egyptians 
did, giving it a low point like this (demonstrat- 
ing), you see, they had to improve upon it and 
make it sharper and steeper, like the point on a 
lead pencil, and destroyed the power of the stone. 
There is a conspicuous, imperishable evidence of 
our inability to see the nature of anything from 
within. 

wricHt Well, it isn’t that; it’s its shape—shapes 
have an expression, see? They are plus; they are 
minus; they are negative; they are positive. 


SPIDER’S STEEL 

wricHt Here—this use of steel—that’s a mis- 
use of steel. You know when they got to steel 
first, these great steel masters we have now, all 
we had to build with was lumber, wasn’t it? 
Lumber. So what did they do with steel? They 
made lumber out of it. They rolled it into beams 
and posts and began to tie them together, the 
way they tied wood together. They are still 
doing it. Why? 

COOKE So, what could you do with steel? 
wricHt Why, steel is the spider, spinning. 
Steel is the strongest and most economic in a 
strand, and when you shred it, and pull it into 
these strands, and use it for the pull there is in 
it—like this (demonstrating )—then you're using 
steel. But when you use it the way you use 
wooden beams, you're wasting the steel. (SAND- 
BuRG: You make yourself clear.) No doubt the 
men who sell steel are willing to waste it! 


WIDE EYED 

COOKE Mr. Sandburg, if you were young today, 
would you be as excited by Chicago as it is today 
as you were when you first saw it? 

SANDBURG __ That’s a psychological question. 
COOKE Well, you're a psychological. man. 
wricHt Now, you old sentimentalist—come on! 
SANDBURG Well, I’m one of the American poets 
that’s got a young heart. 

That’s right. 

SANDBURG ‘There aren't many. I’m as_ naive 
about moving some parts of Chicago now as I 
was many years back. I will never tire of the lake. 
I'll never tire of Michigan Avenue and the outer 
drive. O 


WRIGHT 
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Fifty in Fifty Hight 


In 1958 the architectural firm of Freidman, Alschuler & 
Sincere in Chicago will be celebrating their fiftieth anni- 
versary of architecture. Wishing them well into their 
Golden New Year, we'll be celebrating with them more. 


m Fifty years ago when Chicago was the archi- 
tectural center of the world a young architect, 
Alfred S. Alschuler, founded Friedman, Alschuler 
& Sincere (F.A.S.), which will celebrate its 
golden anniversary in 1958. 

“This will be a proud occasion for all of us,” 
says Alfred S. Alschuler, Jr., partner of the firm 
and son of the founder. Alschuler, Jr. was presi- 
dent of the Chicago chapter of the A.I.A. in 1954. 

During its career F.A.S. has designed and 
supervised the construction of more than 2,500 
buildings with value in excess of $350 million. 
F.A.S. has designed projects in twenty-four states 
and the District of Columbia. 

Although the firm specializes in industrial 
and commercial projects, its scope’ of operation 
is very broad. As Edwin M. Sincere said: “The 
range of our work varies from the Helena Ruben- 
stein shop on Michigan Avenue to the Gary 
Armour Plate plant in Gary, Indiana.” Some of 
the firm’s recent projects include the Esplanade 
apartments at 900 Lake Shore Dr. and the Com- 
monwealth Promenade apartments at 2800 Com- 
monwealth Ave., for which F.A.S. was associate 
architect with Ludwig Mies van der Rohe. 

Among the award-winning F.A.S. projects are: 
Foote, Cone & Belding building, 155 E. Superior; 
the Lord Baltimore Press, Baltimore, Md.; Form- 
fit Co., 5150 W. Roosevelt Rd.; the Commons, 
Illinois Institute of Technology; and the city 
parking facility across from City Hall. Awards 
for design have also been won for the London 
Guarantee and Accident Building, Michigan 
Avenue and Wacker Drive, and the International 
Harvester Building, Michigan Avenue and Lake 
Street. 

Senior partner of the firm is Raphael N. 
Friedman; other principals of the firm, in addi- 
tion to Alschuler, Jr. and Sincere, are John H. 
Alschuler, brother to Alfred, and Tom R. Fried- 
man, son of Raphael Friedman. O 
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the work of SHOSHANNAH 






The work of the artist Shoshannah will be on exhibit 
during the month of January at the offices of the Chicago 
Chapter A.1.A., continuing the series of monthly exhibi- 
tions of artists’ work arranged by the Chicago Chapter 
of Artists Equity. 

@ We first met Shoshannah in the midst of a 
day dogged with detail and things undone. We 
didn't talk for long. We looked at photographs 
of her work and some writings, as she talked. She 
left some things with us, and we went back to 
the work we were doing, remembering no talk 
of techniques or of efforts at effects, but about 
kids and color, colors like kids like, caressing 
their backs, coming through stained glass, Sho- 
shannah said. It was a life-lit warm spot in the 
afternoon. She writes herself . . . 

“In my work I am particularly conscious of 
how my materials can best express life as I see 
it. Through the various mediums I work with, I 
attempt to focus the eye and the emotions on 
nature and life about me. 

“My subject matter is unlimited, but the 
human figure is my main interest. In recent years 
I have been particularly interested in father and 
son themes, contrasts of children’s growth, the 
family, Biblical themes, musicians and other en- 
tertainers, highbrow or lowbrow.” 

Numbered among the third annual “roundup” 
of New Talent in the U.S.A. for 1956, as pre- 
sented in the magazine Art in America and 
selected by a Committee headed by Katherine 
Kuh, critic, Shoshannah has taught, done pack- 
age design, woodwork design, magazine illustra- 
tion and, of course, painting. 

Born in Detroit, Shoshannah studied at the 
Art Institute of Chicago, has had one man shows 
and shown in various exhibitions. Shoshannah her 
professional name, she is Mrs. Joseph D. Hoff- 
man and works from her home at 6827 South 
Ridgeland Avenue in Chicago. O 









SHOSHANNAH 
“Father and Son” 
Oil on Canvas—1953 
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“Wealth of Nations” 
Oil on Canvas—1953 












Chicago 


Chapter 


What is it 


Making up the simple sleekness 
of Curtain Wall are a lot of parts 
and products and problems. This 
Seminar is a one day program 
on the many phases of Curtain 
Wall Design and Construction, 
looking at the effects of the nat- 
ural elements to the ways to 
use, specify and erect the dif- 
ferent materials and systems. 


It presents information impor- 
tant to the heads of firms and 
everyone who must select and 
detail Curtain Wall Compo- 
nents. 


The material to be presented 
represents the considerable re- 
search being done by the various 
firms of The Producers’ Council 
in the field of Curtain Wall Con- 
struction. 


Being given in major cities, it 
features speakers of national au- 
thority in their fields. Question 
periods will follow each speaker. 


A transcript of the talks given 
will be mailed to all registrants. 


Exhibits will be by local manu- 
facturers, distributors and _in- 
stallers, who will provide at the 
meeting and can provide in the 
future easily available informa- 
tion. 


Producers’ 


When 


Thursday, January 16, 1958 
9:00 A.M. to 4:30 P.M. 
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Where 


Terrace Casino 
Morrison Hotel, Chicago 


Council 


Speakers 


Talking on the subjects listed will he 
these men: 


DESIGN & FABRICATION 


NIGEL H. BELL 
Ass’t Mgr. Architectural Sales 
Ceco Steel Products Corp. 


GLASS 


OTTO F. WENZLER 
Technical Service Manager 
Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass Co. 


STEEL 


A. F, SCHWERS 
Ass’t. Mgr. of Sales 
Truscon Steel Company 


STRUCTURAL CLAY MASONRY 


WILLARD W. DIKEMAN 
Field Representative 
Structural Clay Products Institute 


INSULATION 


TYLER S. ROGERS 

Technical Consultant 
Owens-Corning Fiberglass Corp. 
J. J. GAFFORD, JR. 

Technical Representative 
Celotex Corporation 


“BACK-UP” MATERIALS 


LYLE BOLSTER 

Chairman-Perlite Institute Sales 
Promotion Committee 

Perlite Institute 

MELVIN G. QUALE 

Technical Service Manager 
Zonolite Company 
SEALANTS 


ROBERT A. CHAPMAN 

Field Service Engineer 
Minnesota Mining & Manufacturing 
Co. 

Adhesives, Coatings & Sealers Div. 


SPECIFICATIONS 
KIRBY V. ALEXANDER 
Eastern Area Sales Manager of Metal 


Wall Products 
The Kawneer Company 
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Curtain Wall 


Registration and fee 


Registrants may attend the meet- 
ings only if they wish. There will 
be no additional information 
given at the luncheon. 

For all meetings except lun- 
cheon: 

$2.50 per person 


For luncheon only: 
$3.50 per person 


Seminar 


Reservations 


For reservations and information 
write: 

Chicago Chapter 

The Producers’ Council, Inc. 
Suite 2103 

228 N. LaSalle St. Chicago, Tlli- 
nois 

Please specify whether you plan 
to attend only the meetings, or 
both the meetings and the lun- 
cheon, enclosing your check for 
the correct amount. 


January 16 
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Exhibits 


The many parts and products 
that go into Curtain Wall con- 
struction will be on display. Ex- 
perienced people will be there 
to answer your questions, and 
literature will be available to 
take with for office use. Exhibi- 
tors will include: 


U. S. Ceramic Tile Company 

Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass Company 

Aluminum Company of America 

Zonolite Company 

Stran-Steel Corporation 

H. H. Robertson Company 

Owens-Corning Fiberglass Corp. 

Celotex Corporation 

Kaiser Alum. Inc. & Chemical Sales 
Inc. 

Nelson Stud Welding Division 
Gregory Industries, Inc. 

Johns-Manville Sales Corp. 

Cupples Products Corporation 

Arcadia Metal Products Co. 

Ceco Steel Products Corp. 

Valley Mould & Iron Corp. 

Reynolds Metals Company 

Rohm & Hass Company 

Minnesota Mining & Mfg. Co. 








Conflict 


of Ideas 


On the conflict of ideas in present day architecture as 
a creative art, where they’ve come from and where we 
are. From notes of a talk given at the University of 
Chicago in May 1956. 


by WINSTON ELTING, F.A.1. A. 


Born in Winnetka, Ill. in 1907, Elting graduated from 
Princeton University in 1929 and attended the Ecole des 
Beaux Arts in Paris from 1929 to 1932. He entered pri- 
vate practice as an architect in 1937 and in 1939 formed 
a partnership with Paul Schweikher which continued 
until 1953, with the office closed from 1942 to 1945 
while each were in the services. Elting now has his own 
office in Chicago and is doing some work in association 
with Schweikher, current head of Carnegie Tech’s School 
of Architecture. A registered architect in Illinois and 
other states, Elting has shared many awards with 
Schweikher for their accomplishments in architecture, has 
written various articles, and was made Fellow in the 
American Institute of Architects in May of 1956. 


@ Fortunately, the world is full of conflict — 
in all phases of our lives: in economics, politics, 
sociology, religion, sports, art, and in the many 
forms of general mental, spiritual, and physical 
activity. It is natural, human, and necessary to 
productivity. It will exist so long as, and only so 
long as, the individual with personal conviction 
exists in opposition to the herd. If and when the 
thundering herd overruns the few individuals 
that are left and mass thinking dominates all, 
then there will be no more conflict, only a pious, 
self-congratulatory mediocrity and a gradual dis- 
integration of our culture. The danger signals 
are out and we look hopefully to the creative 
giants and further still to the strength of what 
motivates them. 

In touching on the conflict of ideas in present 
day architecture, the discussion is thus restricted 
to serious as opposed to popular architecture, to 
architecture as a creative art as opposed to a busi- 
ness, as an art-science rather than a comfort-com- 
modity. No attempt is made here to evaluate this 
restriction. 

Much has been said and written concerning 
the duties of an architect and of his opportunities 
for service. It is here maintained that service of 


value is possible only if first he answers his duty 
to himself, to his education, his experiences, his 
heredity, and ultimately to his philosophy, with 
honesty if not with popularity, or even common 
acceptancy. His personal professional integrity, 
in ideas as well as in the mechanics of practice, 
is his first responsibility. Without it he can render 
no valuable service to anyone or any group. This 
present conflict is familiarly historical: the Ro- 
mantic versus the Classic, nature versus man, the 
emotional versus the rational; many faces, many 
terms. It has been going on a long time and 
the pendulum keeps swinging. Architects jump 
on and off, some fall on their faces, some land 
neatly and establish their little forts of conviction, 
some sail off into space, and digging in, try to 
arrest the counter swing. Some, the safe and sane, 
stand as close to plumb center as possible and 
watch their colleagues sail by. 


International Movement 

In the recent past, this conflict has been noted 
in architecture by the “flesh-covered continui- 
ties,” to quote Vincent Scully, of most of Wright's 
work as opposed to skeletal order, the one stem- 
ming from Gothic through Ruskin, Antonio 
Gaudi, and Sullivan, the other more directly 
from the Greek through the modern Brauhaus 
and Le Corbusier to this country directly, via 
Gropius, Mendelsohn, van der Rohe, and others, 
or indirectly, via Corbusier, Niemeyer, and South 
America. Whether or not Sullivan and Wright 
were the prime movers behind this “interna- 
tional” movement is not important to this discus- 
sion. This cold (colder than Greek) architecture 
did pick up some texture and color in South and 


_ Central America, but the split in contemporary 


architecture was definite, with the organic archi- 
tecture of Wright in opposition and running 
parallel to the inorganic architecture of the 
modern classic. The great impact of the organic 
— romantic, emotional, imaginative, humani- 
tarian, as it was, became essentially sculp- 
tural (and as such can be said to claim the new 
Corbusier ). On the other hand, the impact of the 
inorganic was based on rectilinear unity, a pre 
cise structural order. Both had their devoted 
followers and both were essentially an architec: 
ture of “sticks and stones.” 

The danger of the Romantic was in its de 
pendence on skin, and the generally accompany: 
ing lack of order within. The danger of the inor- 
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ganic was precisely stated by James M. Fitch: 
“Obsession with structural ‘purity’ at the expense 
of other and equally important problems of satis- 
factory function, produces less effective architec- 
ture. And, ironically, this interest in structure 
has led not to a rich and wide, but to a very nar- 
row range of structural forms. The cubicular 
skeleton of the skyscraper dominates all build- 
ings, even those which are not multistory and 
need not be cubicular. This form is cultivated at 
the expense of all others. Structural inventiveness 
has leveled off, the captive of the handbook and 
the standard pre-fabricated elements. And this 
gives to our architecture today an increasing 
monotony, in which polish is substituted for 
imaginative variety.” 


The Creation of Space 

But from these conflicting ideas a new de- 
velopment appears. Its inspiration could have 
been Gaudi, but it came to this country 
through Italy's Nervi, France’s Corbu, Mexico’s 
Candela, Brazil’s Niemeyer. A departure from 
“sticks and stones,” glass and steel, romantic, or 
structural order, it moves toward the creation ot 
space rather than its enclosure. It is seen in the 
more recent work of Fuller, Louis Kahn, Noyes. 
Schweikher, Saarinen, Philip Johnson, and others. 

This then may be the (at least temporary) 
outcome of the emotional-rational conflict in 
architecture. But the responsibility resting on the 
individual creative architect becomes even the 
more demanding. He alone holds the combined 
power of his own creative role. By the extension 
of his thinking into a truly three dimensiona! 
field, this role becomes again more complex. The 
structural engineer’s variable and expanding 
methods of designing and expressing structure, 
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and the mechanical engineer’s ways of providing 
the expected comforts and popular amenities are 
his added tools. His arbitrary, or even abstract 
solutions must, in addition to the natural me- 
chanics of orientation, be corrected by the me- 
chanics of lighting, heating, acoustics, and the 
rest. But all these mechanics cannot govern him. 
The order must depend, not on the ability and 
the extent of the mechanics, but on the overall 
dominating ingenious creativeness of the archi- 
tect. He must make his tools work for him, or 
his creativeness will become their slave. 


Philosophical Problem 

While the original conflict may be at least 
temporarily resolved by geometric order, the 
fundamental question still exists—exists perhaps 
the more—as to whether humanity and nature, 
or a mechanized efficiency will ultimately con- 
trol architecture, structural order or geometric 
order notwithstanding. Corbu, Wright, van der 
Rohe, Niemeyer, and others are a part of this 
conflict. It is the big question of our age and 
there is a philosophical problem to be solved 
first. 

Can human health and happiness, the many 
causes and effects of them, be kept in a simple, 
logical, meaningful order? Can the mechanics, 
the engineering of living, be restrained to the 
point of subjugation to creative process, or is it 
inevitable that, due to the strength that has been 
accumulatd, the great scientific accomplishments 
and really terrifying concepts of our age dictate 
to individual artistic creativeness? It is the con- 
flict of the individual versus the herd state. Can 
the individual be permitted to allow his creative 
talents and urges to lead into scientific concep- 
tion, or is it possible that therein lies too great 
a potential for the destruction .of all civilization 
everywhere? 

Beyond the obvious and ancient feud of ro- 
manticism versus classicism in architecture, and 
beyond the torchbearers for Wright, for Mies. 
for Corbu, are the really frightening questions 
that creep stolidly into other aspects of our lives. 
Shall man run the machine or the machine, man? 
Shall humanity control science or must science 
rule humanity? The answer must come soon or 
the confusion in our lives will continue to be 
reflected in our culture and so in our architecture. 
And when this answer comes, we will know once 
again whether or not we are permitted the great 
and good indulgence of a conflict in ideas. O 








MEMBERSHIP 


Elected to Corporate Membership 
in Chicago Chapter A.I.A. 


JAMES L. JONES 

Born: Danville, Illinois. 
Education: Lake Forest 
College, Lake Forest, IIl., 
Northwestern University, 
Evanston, IIl., University 
of Illinois, Urbana, IIll.— 
BS in Architecture. Pro- 
fessional Training: Ander- 
son & Ticknor as drafts- 
man; University of Chi- 
cago, Chief Draftsman; 
Ralph Stoetzel, Chief 
Draftsman; Jas. H. Ticknor 
& Assoc., associate; Stanley 
D. Anderson & Assoc., as- 
sociate; University of Chi- 
cago, consulting architect 
at present time. SCARAB 
Medal, 1931. Licensed to 
practice architecture in 
Illinois. 


WILLIAM PAVLECIC 

Born: Chicago, Illinois, Ed- 
ucation: Illinois Institute 
of Technology, Chicago, 
Ill. Institute of Design, Chi- 
cago, Ill. Professional 
Training: Armour Research 
Foundation, Skidmore, Ow- 
ings & Merrill, Chicago, 
Ill., Shaw, Metz & Dolio, 
Chicago, Ill. Individual 
practice at present. Li- 
censed to practice architec- 
ture in Illinois. 


WILLIAM B. BAIME 

Born: Chicago, Illinois. 
Education: University of 
Illinois, Urbana, Ill.—BS 
in Architecture. Profes- 
sional Training: Spitz & 
Spitz, Chicago, IIl., 
U.S.A.F. (Engineer In- 
structor); Columbia 
Broadcasting — Construc- 
tion Engineering Division; 
Sobel & Stein, Herbert 
Realty (Const.); Bertram 
Weber at present time. 
Licensed to practice archi- 
tecture in Illinois. 


ROBERT H. SHELP 


Born: Aurora, IIlinois. 
Education: Alma College, 
Alma, Mich., Miami Uni- 
versity, Oxford, Ohio, Uni- 
versity of Illinois, Urbana, 
Ill.,—BS in Liberal Arts & 
Science, BS in Architec- 
tural Engineering. Profes- 
sional Training: Vern E. 
Alden Co., Chicago, Ill., 
draftsman; Skidmore, Ow- 
ings & Merrill, draftsman 
and designer; Johnson & 
Johnson, Chicago, Ill. job 
coordinator; Wesley R. 
King, coordinator and 
draftsman. Individual prac- 
tice at present. License to 
practice architecture. in Il- 
linois. 


by JOHN E. ANDERSON 


The November Dinner Meeting of the Chicago Chapter 
A.1.A. was on “Our Architectural Environment,” a broad 
one for some real broadsides. And they came, for later 
meandering around the mind. 


@ The bartenders were slouched in a couch next 
to the deserted bar—deep in a conversation 
which had something to do with the fact that 
not a single A.I.A. member had bent an elbow 
since their meeting had ended an hour ago. 

It’s nice to rehash the meeting on the way 
home. Sure was good to see Professor Allen 
Laing up here from Champaign. And Mount 
Prospect Architect James Viger, who has been 
invited to join A.LA. 

As I left the building there were a few archi- 
tects standing out front still talking . . . said 
a few words to them on architecture, said good 
night, and walked towards the parking garage. 
Business meeting consisted of a welcome, bou- 
quets to Ray Ovresat, and right over to Brock 
Arm’s program. Fast, efficient, and five minutes. 

Stimulating it was! Not a panel of men read- 
ing words well chosen to parallel our every 
thought, pat us on our fair-haired egos and send 
us home smug and self-satisfied, or that every- 
one loves our designs; these men — Frederick 
Sweet, Curator of American Painting and Sculp- 
ture, Art Institute of Chicago; Robert E. Moore, 
Chief Landscape Architect, Chicago Park Dis 
trict; Carl L. Gardner, Carl L. Gardner & Asso- 


_ ciates, City Planners; Earl E. Rosenthal, Depatt- 


ment of Art, University of Chicago— participated 
in a thought-provoking, frank discussion of our 
architectural environment. 

Actually, Mr. Rosenthal’s main criticism was 
not of contemporary architecture in itself, but 
rather of the things that are missing from it 
Mr. Rosenthal is Professor of the Renaissance 
and Baroque period. Now before you say, “No 
wonder” . . . he listed a number of contemporary 
structures that pleased his eye. 

Anyway, I think it was real good . . . the kind 
of brainwashing that cleanseth the workings o 
the creative mind. And as Eliel Saarinen once 
said, “Work is the key to creative growth of 
mind.” O 
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Chapter January Meeting 


draw? Or A-1 at each, and AIA on your mind? 
The Chicago Chapter January Dinner Meeting 
will well fill the bill- in kicking off the new year 
right, in a special three part package at the Arts 
Club of Chicago at 109 E. Ontario, Tuesday, 
January 7. 


with a slide guided talk on creative photography 
by Mr. Ralph Evans, director of Color Tech- 
nology for Eastman Kodak. Students are es- 
pecially invited and needn't feel obliged to stay 
to face the fare for dinner. 


tails and a bountiful buffet of food for thought 
and eating. Following this, part three will lead 
off with Philip Will Jr., second Vice President 
of the A.I.A. and past President of the Chicago 
Chapter, reviewing and previewing the work of 
the Institute. Chapter business will follow briefly, 
and the commuters can be on their way, or linger 
on with their lansmen. 
Price for the dinner will be $5.00. 
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Queasy with the camera and easy only at the 


Taking off on a new track, it begins at 6 P.M. 


Part two is the pause for perusal, over cock- 
















more architects specify 
/ bathroom products 


_ than all other lines combined 


There's good reason why 












> GSD is the engineered 

line — design and layout 

' services without obliga- 
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GSD offers the most ex- 
tensive selection 





GSD uses the drop-in, 
safety-lock header bar 


For details consult 
Sweet's or 


SHOWER DOOR CO., INC. 
105 W. Wacker 
Chicago 1 
FRanklin 2-0240 
Also. manufacturing GSD 
weather - tight, full - view, 


sliding glass walls and 
doors 


































Architects Who Know, Specify 


FLOORS BY 


30 Years of Experience in 


* Gymnasium Floors 

* Auditorium Floors 

* Fine Parquet 
Block Floors 


W. A. Boettcher & Company 


4507 N. Clark St. 
Chicago 40 


LOngbeach 1-3292 








You can do practically anything with a 


WAKEFIELD TROFFER 













if comes in 4 modular sizes 


e 1ft.x4ft. « 1lft.x 8 ft. « 2ft.x 4 ft. « 2 ft. x 2 ft. 
it offers 7 types of light control 
e Styrene ¢ 35° x 35° Louver e #70 Corning « Acrylic 
e Vinyl « Alba-Lite No. 93 ¢ Clear Plastic Lens 


it fits 5 types of ceilings 
e Acouatieal ceilings using pensi 
. .© Suspended plaster ceilings with plaster frames «+ Metal 
panel acoustical ceilings using Tee-bar suspension « Acousti- 
Line Ceilings * Acoustical ceilings using exposed grid 
suspension 


New catalog devotes 15 pages to Wakefield Troffers 


led = + 1 





EVANSTON, ILLINOIS 
F. W. Wakefield, 89 Salem Lane, New England Village 
SKOKIE, ILL. SOUTH BEND, IND. 


Edward W. Basler Vincent E. Schirf 
5318 Suffield Terrace 122 South Detroit St. 


‘CHICAGO, ILL. 
Frank J. Broucek 
154 E. Erie, Room 210 
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ADDENDUM 


Important Chapter 
By-Laws Amendment 
on Nominations 


To: All Corporate and Associate Mem- 
bers 

Re: Amendment to the Chicago Chap- 
ter A.I.A. By-Laws 


The Board of Directors of the 
Chicago Chapter A.I.A. recommends 
the following amendments to the 
Chapter By-Laws to improve the pro- 
cedures in making nominations for 
Chapter officers. Discussion of these 
proposed amendments will take place 
at the regular Chapter Dinner Meet- 
ing for January. You will be notified 
by mail regarding the time and place 
of the Dinner Meeting. 


SUGGESTED AMENDMENT #1... Ar- 
ticle 7, Section 6, “Nomination and 
Election of Officers and Directors” . . . 
Faregraph (A) reads as follows: 
“(A) Before April lst of each year 
a committee composed of the chair- 
man of the Council Committees of 
the Chapter shall select five (5) per- 
sons who are corporate members in 
good standing and are not officers or 
directors to serve as the Nominating 
Committee. One of the two directors 
most recently elected to the Board 
shall sit with the Committee but 
shall not vote. The Committee shall 
elect its own Chairman.” 
WHEREAS—the present nominating 
procedures as established in the 
By-Laws do not provide for 
enough representation of the 
more informed and experienced 
members on Chapter affairs on 
the Nominating Committee, and 
WHEREAS—the need for represen- 
tation on the Nominating Com- 
mittee by the Board of Directors 





CZ all over Americo—in gymnesiums, 


field houses, auditoriums, ballrooms, shops and 
other buildings having large wood floor areas 
laid on concrete — are proving the important 
advantages of the Loxit Floor-Laying System. It’s 
SO simple — SO practical! You see the “heart” 
of the Loxit System in the illustration above. Only 
three parts are needed: a channel with turned-in 
edges, a uniquely-designed clip, and the anchor for 
securing the channel to the concrete. This simple 
mechanical wood floor laying system requires NO 
nails, NO wood sleepers and NO adhesives. # 
limits expansion and P for 

The result is a floor which remains permanently 
beautiful with a minimum of maintenance. 


~ 








The HEART of the 


o> Ga 
FLOOR-LAYING 


1217 W. WASHINGTON BLVD., CHICAGO 7, ILL. 


Write Today for Complete Details, 
Including Samples and Catalogs 


LOXIT SYSTEMS, INC. 
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and the Architects Association of 
Illinois to supplement the othe 
members of the committee, anj 
WHEREAS—the increasing actiyi- 
ties and functions of the Chapter 
necessitate the following action: 
NOW THEREEORE BE IT RESOLVEp- 
That Article 7, Section 6, Para. 
graph (A) be deleted and the 
following substituted therefore, 
subject to the Institute Boar 
approval. 

“(A) The Nominating Committee 
shall be comprised of seven (7) cor. 
porate members of the Institute a. 
signed to the Chicago Chapter.” 

“The chairmen of the Council 
Committee shall meet and select fou 
(4) persons who are corporate mem. 
bers in good standing to serve on the 
Nominating Committee. The chair. 
men of the Council shall make their 
selections for the Nominating Com. 
mittee before February Ist of each 
year.” 

“Two (2) members from the Board 
of Directors shall be selected to serve 
on the Nominating Committee a 
follows:—the Past President Director, 
and one Director who is currently 
serving the second year of his term 
of office. If there isn’t a Past Director 
serving on the Board then another 
Director currently serving the second 
year of his term of office shall be 
selected to serve on the Nominating 
Committee.” 

“One (1) member who is a dele- 
gate or an officer of the Architects 
Association of Illinois, who shall be 
appointed by the Chicago delegation 
to serve on the Nominating Com- 
mittee.” 

“The Nominating Committee shall 
be formed and shall select their own 
chairman and shall hold its first meet- 
ing before March Ist of each year. 
The Nominating Committee shall als 
nominate the delegates from the Chi- 
cago Chapter to the Architects Asso- 
ciation of Illinois as described in 
Article 8, Section 13, ‘Relations with 
other Architectural Organizations.” 

“The Nominating Committee shal 
nominate one or more candidates for 
each office and directorship for which 
there will be elections at the nett 
Annual Meeting. The names of the 
persons so selected shall be mailed to 
every member before April 15th o 
each year. 

“Nominations may also be made by 
written petition of not less tha 
twenty (20) corporate members it 
good standing, or five percent of th 
corporate membership in good stan¢- 
ing (as of the first day of March), 
whichever is greater. Such _ petitions 
must be on file with the Secretary 
before the opening of the regula 
May meeting.” 

“Only corporate members in goo 
standing shall be eligible for nomin* 
tion.” 

Remaining unchanged are_ part 
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graphs (B) through (H) of Article 7 
regarding balloting procedures, their 
submission and processing and the 
stipulation that there shall be no 
voting by proxy at any Chapter elec- 
tion. 


SUGGESTED AMENDMENT #2... Ar- 
ticle 8, Section 13, “Relations with 
other Architectural Organizations” . . . 
Paragraph (B) reads as follows: 

“(B) Nominations for delegates to 
the Architects Association of Illinois 
shall be made by the Board of Direc- 
tors or by written nominations signed 
by not less than three elegible voters, 
and shall be selected from those mem- 
bers and associates in good standing 
who are registered architects. Election 
shall be by plurality vote of written 
ballots circulated to all members, asso- 
ciates and junior associates in good 
standing.” 

WHEREAS—the foregoing Sug- 
gested Amendment #1 amends 
the procedures for the nomina- 
tions of officers and directors of 
the Chicago Chapter, and 
WHEREAS—the Nominating Com- 
mittee, by experience and judg- 
ment are considered the proper 
body to nominate the delegates 
to the Architects Association of 
Illinois. 

THEREFORE BE IT NOW RESOLVED— 
that Article 8, Section 13, Para- 
graph (B) be deleted, and the 
following substituted therefore, 
subject to Institute Board ap- 
proval:— 

“(B) Nominations for Dele- 
gates to the Architects Associa- 
tion of Illinois shall be made by 
the Nominating Committee of the 
Chapter—simultaneously with the 
nomination of the Officers and 
Directors of the Chapter. Nomi- 
nees shall be corporate members 
in good standing. Nomination and 
Election proceedings shall be the 
same as that for the officers and 
directors of the Chicago Chapter, 
described in Article 7, Section 6.” 


Respectfully submitted, 
Morton Hartman, Secretary 


Architects Wanted 
for Civil Service 


The Civil Service Commission of 
the City of Chicago will conduct 
examinations during January and Feb- 
tuary for positions in the office of the 
City Architect, the Bureau of Engi- 
neering and the Board of Education. 
Applicants need not be residents of 
the City of Chicago. 


ARCHITECT I 


Proposed Salary for 1958—$5316 
Examination Date—February 15, 1958 
Job Summary 
Performs with close supervision 
with continued technical assistance 
within the beginning professional 
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level of architecture, field and office 
tasks of increasing variety and dif- 
ficulty involving the limited use of 
independent judgment. 

Typical Duties: 
Prepares simple drawings; Secures 
field data; Inspects material and 


construction work; Performs other 


tasks similar in nature and requir- 
ing equivalent knowledge and skills. 
ARCHITECT II 
Proposed Salary for 1958—$6444 
Examination Date—February 8, 1958 
Job Summary: 
Performs under general supervision 
and with periodic technical assist- 





.. build d walls of 
WAYLITE BLOCK apestion apssnrancs aad 
performance plus economy 


You'll satisfy your customers on all major counts when you use 
IB WAYLITE PRE-SHRUNK BLOCK produced in IB autoclave kilns, 
because these advanced building units are: 


Mow Attractive 
Steam-cured, lighter and more uniform in color; extra preci- 


sion for uniformity in size—and with square, sharp corners 
for better laying. 


Mow Dwialte 


Extra strength and dryness assured by high-pressure steam 
curing, yet lightweight and easier to handle; stronger, less 
breakage; more workable...can be nailed, sawed, channeled. 


Mow Stable 


By actual test, at least 50% less shrinkage and so less wall 
cracking than when block are cured by ordinary methods. 


For more customer satisfaction, specify and build 
with modern PRE-SHRUNK IB WAYLITE BLOCK! 





nod L)utk COMPANY 
228 North LaSalle Street 
FR 2-8727 








ance, professional architectural 
tasks, such as the preparation of de- 
tail drawings and design of simple 
structures, involving the moderate 
exercise of individual judgment and 
initiative and the ability to assume 
responsibility for the completeness 
and accuracy of assignments. 

Typical Duties: 
Prepares drawings; Prepares ma- 
terial lists; Supervises small con- 
struction projects; Performs other 
tasks requiring similar knowledge 
and skills. 

ARCHITECT III 

Proposed Salary for 1958—$7464 


Examination Date—February 8, 1958 

Job Summary: 
Performs with a minimum of super- 
vision a variety of difficult tasks 
involved in the design of structures 
of all types, requiring considerable 
knowledge of the principles, theory 
and practices involved, the exercise 
of considerable initiative judgment. 

Typical Duties: 
Make architectural designs; Super- 
vises the preparation of detail draw- 
ings; Assists in preparation of spe- 
cifications; Prepares such reports 
and inspections as may be required; 
Performs other tasks similar in na- 





ture and requiring equivalent skills 
and knowledge. 


ARCHITECT IV 


Proposed Salary for 1958—$8232 
Examination Date—January 25, 1958 


Job Summary: 

Performs with a minimum of super- 
vision a variety of complex tasks 
involved in the planning, adminis. 
tration and design of the architec. 
tural portions of egineering projects 
of all kinds, requiring a thorough 
knowledge of the principles, theory 
and practices involved, the exercise 
of a high degree of judgment, initia. 
tive and the ability to assume full 
responsibility for the completeness 
and accuracy of all work done 
under his supervision. 


Typical Duties: 
Prepares design standards; Super- 
vises architectural design; Prepares 
specifications and cost estimates; 
: Performs other tasks similar in na- 
ture and requiring equivalent skills 
and knowledge. 


ARCHITECT V 
Proposed Salary for 1958—$9072 
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experienced lighting engineers can 
assist you by supplying proved, efficient 
answers to even your most difficult 
electrical specification problems on 


INDUSTRIAL, COMMERCIAL 
& RESIDENTIAL LIGHTING 


Take full advantage of this widely used 
Englewood service—no obligation. Next 
job, consult: 


Examination Date—January 25, 1958 Th 

Job Summary: : 
Directs, coordinates and is responsi- on cit 
ble for all activities concerned in an and r 
architectural development and the Depar 
preparation of contract plans, in- 
volving a complete knowledge of the U 
principles and _ practices related will |} 
thereto. Blessi: 


Typical Duties: missio 
Participates in planning projects; “A Co 
Directs architectural design activity; ; 
Serves as consultant on architectural gram | 
problems; Performs administrative the tai 
tasks; Performs related work as of suc 
assigned. 

.. Benefits of Civil Service Status in- 

clude job security, pension, sick leave a Care 

and paid vacation, etc. Persons in- Bit will 
terested may telephone Mr. C. A. . te 

Pounian or Mr. F. N. Boeder at RAn- 

dolph 6-8000, Extensions 549 and fat the 

587, or come in person to Room 208- 

City Hall, Chicago. 
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meglewoeod ELECTRICAL SUPPLY CO. 
Largest Stocking Distributors of Leading Electrical Lines in the Mid-West, 
CHICAGO ROCKFORD SOUTH BEND GARY 


5801 S. Halsted St. 124. First St. | 325.N. Lafayette Blvd. 4172 Broadway 
ENglewood 4-7500 Dial 3-5440 Central 8233 Diol 4-9441 
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ASHLAND CONSTRUCTION CO. 


6808 NORTH CLARK ST. | 
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Reynolds Award for 
Significant Aluminum Use 


The 1958 second annual inter- 
national R. S. Reynolds Memo- 
rial Award for architects, carry- 
ing a stipend of $25,000.00 will 
be made for the most significant 
contribution to the use of alumi- 
num in the building field. To be 
eligible for the award architects 
must be nominated by a Com- 
mittee of a Chapter of the A.L.A. 
or by a University or College, 
and then submitted to the Amer- 
ican Institute of Architects by 
January 15, 1958. Any nominee 
suggestions should be sent your 
Chapters. 


City Planning Talk 


The last in a series of lectures 
on city planning, urban design 
and renewal sponsored by the 
Department of Architecture of 
the University of Notre Dame 
will be held January 10. Mr. 
Blessing of the City Plan Com- 
mission of Detroit will speak on 
“A Comprehensive Planning Pro- 
gram for a Large American City,” 
the tangible and intangible value 
of such a program, (with illus- 
trations ) and on city planning as 
a career. Admission is free and 
it will be held from 8-9:30 P.M. 
in the Engineering Auditorium 
at the University in South Bend. 
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select and recommend 








BCEA contractors 


*BCEA 


contractors are pledged to see that all 
work is done according to the plans and 
specifications prepared by the Architect. 


*BCEA 


includes in its membership capable and 
responsible firms in all phases of the con- 
struction industry. 

















Write today 


on your letterhead for 
free copies of ‘True 
Efficiency in Building’ 
and “‘BCEA Membership 
Directory.’ 















BUILDING CONSTRUCTION EMPLOYERS’ ASSOCIATION 


of Chicago, Inc. 
(founded July .27, 1911) 


228 N. LA SALLE ST. © CHICAGO 1 © STate 2-6152 





Engineering ¢ Design ¢ Fabrication ¢ Installation 
¢ Curtainwall Construction 


e Windows 
commercial and monumental 





























L ¢ Insulating Panels 
co. ¢ Metal Fabrication 

















SLIDEWALL CO. OF CHICAGO 
51 W. Wacker Drive 
Dearborn at Wacker 
Chicago, Ill. 

CE 6-4004 





7 Park Avenue Building 
105 E. 34th Street 

New York, N. Y. 

MU 5-1708 
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FLEXICORE 
PRECAST 
STRUCTURAL 
SYSTEM 


Economical, Firesafe, Concrete Construction ... 


Flexicore floor and roof slabs, with precast columns and 
beams, keeps building cost low. 

Weather delays eliminated — Flexicore roof slabs can be 
installed within 30 days from start of construction. 


FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION, CONTACT YOUR NEAREST REPRESENTATIVE 


ee _- = FLEXICORE 
= Division of American Marietta Ce. 
EAST cHicaso, INDIANA : 9301 GRAND AVENUE 
Phones: East Chicage 940 ay © FRANKLIN PARK, ILLINOIS 
Gary: TUraer 6-9210 : Phone Gladstone 5-8960 
Chicage: ESsex 5-8011 = TUxede 9-7535 

















We welcome the publication of the 
INLAND ARCHITECT as a needed positive 
step toward improving communications 
within the architectural profession and the 


building industry. 


We wish you the greatest success in fur- 
thering the aim we jointly share — that 
of assuring the public of the finest con- 
struction materials and best workmanship 
possible in commercial, industrial and 


home building. 


LATHING FOUNDATION OF CHICAGO, 


(NOT-FOR-PROFIT) 
221 North LaSalle Street 


Chicago, Illinois 
DEarborn 2-4413 


DIRECTORS: 

E. D. McNulty, President 

James Lauzon, Vice-President 

Louis Hesse, Treasurer 

Elmer Lindsay, Secretary and Business Manager 
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ARCHITECTURAL 


NW, 


© Advisory Assistance 


© Close Cooperation with 
Architects and Engineers 


© Field Measurements and 
Shop Details by Exper- 
ienced Engineers 


© Expert Erection by 
Trained Field Crews 


uality must be consistent through every 
stage of an architectural porcelain installa- 
tion. In terms of service and attention to 
detail, an installation is only as good as the 
people who supply and erect it. 


For that reason, the Davidson distributor 
service organization, while large and wide- 
spread, has literally been hand-picked. The 
result—an organization numbering 480 people, 
for quality Davidson service in every state 
from the Rockies to the Atlantic Ocean... 
thinking and working alike... trained and 
qualified for quality work at every stage of 
planning, design, and construction. 


Consult the Davidson Architectural Porcelain distributor in your area, (listed below). 
He offers skilled engineering and erection service, plus assistance on any application. 


PORCELAIN ENGINEERING CO. 


5316 West Diversey Ave. *° Chicago 39, Illinois 











